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having stated our objections to it, we commend portions of 
it to our readers, as evincing a talent for lively and humorous 
description, and a command of an idiomatic and pleasing 
epistolary style. 



Art. VIII. — A Catalogue of the Library of Brown Uni- 
versity., in Providence, Rhode Island. With an Index 
of Subjects. Providence. 1843. 8vo. pp. 560. 

We welcome the indications, which are now crowding 
upon us from every quarter, that the people of this country 
are beginning to feel the importance of taking active meas- 
ures for the establishment and increase of great public libra- 
ries. Large collections of books, open for common use, 
are at once the storehouses and the manufactories of learning 
and science ; they bring together the accumulated fruits of 
the experience, the research, and the genius of other ages 
and distant nations, as well as of our own time and land ; and 
they create the taste and furnish the indispensable aids for 
the prosecution of literary and scientific effort in every depart- 
ment. In great cities, they qualify the exclusive spirit of 
commercial and professional avocations, and encourage men 
to steal an hour from the pursuit of gain and devote it to the 
attempt to satisfy a rational curiosity and to cultivate an 
elegant taste. Connected with literary and academical insti- 
tutions, they supply the means and multiply the objects of 
study, and keep alive that enthusiasm in the cause of letters, 
without which nothing great or permanent can ever be ac- 
complished. They are necessarily of slow growth, but 
every year adds to their value and efficiency, and diffuses 
more widely a sense of the benefits to be derived from them, 
and a knowledge of the mode of using them to the best 
advantage. 

The cost of books has been much diminished of late 
years, and the facilities for making large collections of them 
much increased. The recent improvements in the arts of 
printing and paper-making, and the great increase in the 
number of readers and purchasers, enabling the trade to 
count upon extensive sales, cause new works to be offered 
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at very low prices ; while the frequent dispersion of private 
libraries, after the death of the person whose taste and liber- 
ality collected them, and, in the Old World, the multiplica- 
tion of book-fairs and reprints, and the formation of large 
repositories of old books on sale, place nearly all the old 
and standard publications within the reach of very moderate 
means. The judicious use of a few thousand dollars will 
now furnish the nucleus of a very respectable collection of 
books. 

Under these circumstances, it is not surprising, that public 
libraries have multiplied, of late, in the United States with 
considerable rapidity. They are yet small ; they do not 
admit of comparison with the vast accumulations in the great 
capitals and universities of Europe. But they show, that 
the public are aware of the importance of such institutions, 
and that the course of private munificence is already, to 
some extent, turned in this direction ; and they form centres 
for slow but continued accretions, with a law of progress as 
sure as that which changes the sapling into an oak. Phila- 
delphia owes to the public spirit and foresight of Dr. Frank- 
lin the establishment of a library, which has long been one 
of the largest in the country, and now contains nearly 50,000 
volumes. But its increase has been slow of late years, and 
we believe there is but small provision made for its regular 
and continued enlargement. New York has two societies, of 
quite recent origin, each having a library of more than thirty 
thousand volumes, and both being in the way of rapid in- 
crease. And when the munificent plan which was formed 
some years since by her wealthiest citizen shall be carried 
into effect, she will be able to boast of a collection that may 
well be compared with the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and 
which, like that noble institution, will immortalize the name 
of its founder. In Boston, the libraries of the Athenseum 
and the American Academy are as much distinguished for the 
choice selection as for the number of the books, and they 
have the means of regular, if not of rapid growth. 

The numerous colleges in this country have their several 
libraries, of which, considering the urgent necessity, nay, 
the absolute indispensableness, of large collections of books, 
for carrying out the proper designs of such institutions, we 
can only say, that the largest is nothing more than respect- 
able, while by far the greater number of them hardly deserve 
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Ihe name. The great obstacle to their increase is the absurd 
multiplication of academical institutions in this country, by 
which the stream of public and private munificence, that 
might be collected into one broad and deep channel, is 
divided into a thousand petty rills, and lost. We have one 
hundred and seventy-three colleges, when twenty would 
better answer the purpose, and ten would not be too few ; 
and there is no cause for wonder, therefore, that the largest 
college library hardly contains the sixth part of the intellect- 
ual wealth which it should possess, in order that the pupils, 
the instructers, and the alumni might do their work to the 
best advantage. 

Our own Harvard has much the largest and best collec- 
tion of books belonging to any college in the country, and, 
especially in the department of American history, its stores 
are unequalled and invaluable. The library already con- 
tains about 50,000 volumes, and is on the point of receiving 
a large increase. The noble bequest of Mr. Gore, and the 
untiring liberality of the merchants of Boston and the vicin- 
ity, have recently placed in the hands of the Corporation a 
princely sum for the improvement of this library, the right 
arm of the institution to which it belongs. But it must ever 
be a cause of regret with the friends of the college, that, of 
the large sum thus obtained, more than $73,000 were de- 
voted to the erection of a building, and only about $ 21,000 
to the purchase of books. If the money had been equally 
divided between the two purposes, it might have been said, 
that the interests of science and letters, and the increase of 
the reputation, influence, and active usefulness of the col- 
lege by doubling the number of volumes on its shelves, were 
considered as objects of at least equal importance with the 
construction even of the best specimen of American Gothic 
architecture. The three essential points to be considered 
in the erection of an edifice for a public library, whether 
attached to a college or not, are convenience, security, and 
ample room for the books. When these ends are obtained, 
to expend a single dollar for the mere purpose of ornament 
is to rob the immortal mind for the sake of pampering the 
senses, — to gratify an ostentatious spirit at the expense of 
the higher interests of humanity. And when the want of 
large collections of books is as pressing as it now is in this 
country, such an application of the funds designed to supply 
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this want appears almost like a mockery. It is like putting 
a fine coat on tbe back of a starving man, instead of giving 
him a dinner. 

Yale College has a library about one third smaller than 
that of Harvard, and is now constructing an edifice for it, 
at the estimated cost of only $ 30,000, which will contain 
all the books at present belonging to it, and leave space for 
a large increase in future years. The library of Brown 
University is comparatively small ; but a wise discrimina- 
tion has been shown in the use of the means provided for 
its enlargement. In 1831, measures were taken to raise by 
subscription the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars, to be 
applied to " the purchase of books for the library, and appa- 
ratus for the philosophical and chemical departments." The 
whole amount was to be invested as a permanent fund, and 
the interest was to be devoted exclusively to the objects 
above mentioned. More than $ 19,000 were obtained by 
this effort, of which Mr. Nicholas Brown, of Providence, 
the constant and munificent friend of the college, subscribed 
$ 10,000. The sum thus obtained was placed at interest 
till it had increased to twenty-five thousand dollars, and 
was then invested as a permanent fund. The first dividend 
from it, applicable to the purchase of books and apparatus, 
became due in 1839, since which time the proceeds have 
been regularly appropriated according to the provisions of 
the subscription. The room formerly devoted to the use 
of the library being too small, as well as unsightly and incon- 
venient, Mr. Brown erected a building, at his own expense, 
the second story of which is used as the college chapel, 
while the ground floor is appropriated for the books, and will 
contain thirty thousand volumes. The cost of this edifice 
was a little less than $ 30,000, and if the whole building 
were devoted to the use of the library, it would contain at 
least eighty thousand volumes. 

A catalogue of the books in this library, by Mr. Charles 
C. Jewett, the librarian, is now before us, and deserves 
notice, as one of the most skilfully prepared and beautifully 
executed works of its class. The arrangement is such, that 
one can easily find a particular work of which he is in search, 
and can ascertain at a glance what books are contained in the 
collection relating to a given subject, or belonging to the 
particular department of science or letters, in regard to which 
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he is looking for information and assistance. The volume 
consists of two parts, the first being a descriptive catalogue, 
in which the titles are given at length, and arranged alphabet- 
ically, according to the names of the authors, or, when these 
are unknown, according to the principal word in the title ; 
the second is an alphabetical index of subjects, the works 
being grouped together according to the natural relations of 
the matters of which they treat. The plan is, in most re- 
spects, like that of the Signet Library Catalogue, of Edin- 
burgh, which was copied, with some improvements, by Mr. 
O. A. Taylor, when he prepared a catalogue of the library 
of the Theological Seminary at Andover. It has all the 
advantages of the more elaborate and apparently more sci- 
entific scheme of a systematic index, and it avoids some of 
the many difficulties, by which a full and regular execution of 
this scheme, consistent in all its parts, must always be im- 
peded. To say nothing of the fact, that it requires a com- 
plete solution of that most comprehensive and difficult prob- 
lem, on which the genius of Bacon and D'Alembert labored 
in vain, — a scientific classification of all the branches of 
human knowledge, — there are minor impediments to the 
successful performance of the work, and many little incon- 
veniences in the use of it, when completed, which become 
serious in the aggregate, especially when the catalogue is of 
great extent. Many works of a miscellaneous character, 
like awkward soldiers on drill, cannot find their proper place 
in the ranks. It is even doubtful, at times, whether they 
belong to the infantry, the dragoons, or the artillery, for they 
seem to wear a portion of the accoutrements of all three. 
A due regard to method, also, sometimes requires the classi- 
fication to be carried so far, that a person consulting the 
work is often rather perplexed than aided by the number of 
divisions and subdivisions, of orders, genera, and species, 
under which the books are arranged. Every good distribu- 
tion into classes depends on some one leading idea, guided by 
their relation to which the different subjects follow in ap- 
propriate groups. But the leading idea in the mind of the 
inquirer may not be the one in regard to which the catalogue 
is arranged. The system in the index depends on a general 
scheme of human knowledge, and, therefore, strictly speak- 
ing, is directly adapted to the wants only of the general 
student, who is equally interested in all branches of inquiry. 
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But a theologian would prefer an arrangement based on the 
particular relations of man to the Deity. The student of 
natural history would adopt one depending on the scientific 
relations of all external objects to each other. And both 
theology and natural histoly having a connexion, more or 
less remote, with every other department of knowledge, it 
is obvious, that the student of each may have occasion to 
consult works in every department of the catalogue, and will 
experience some difficulty in doing this, if the leading idea 
in his science is not made the basis of the index. 

We think, therefore, that Mr. Jewett has done wisely in 
adopting the alphabetical arrangement both for the descrip- 
tive catalogue and the index of subjects. It is true, that the 
order of the alphabet does not seem a very scientific one ; 
but in this instance, as in many others, it happens, that the 
system which has the least appearance of science is the 
most convenient for use. We do not say, that the plan 
would have been equally satisfactory, if the collection of 
books had been a very numerous one. The library of Brown 
University contains but little more than ten thousand volumes, 
and might be consulted with ease and convenience by the aid 
of a catalogue compiled with less care and method than are 
shown in the present work. The author of it certainly did 
not suffer from " the embarrassment of riches." When, 
as in the great libraries of Europe, through far-reaching halls 
and almost countless alcoves, the shelves bend beneath the 
weight of the accumulated wisdom of other ages and foreign 
nations, the inquirer, who is suddenly introduced into the 
labyrinthic treasure-house of learning, needs a skilful guide, 
or he will feel as perplexed and helpless as if he were trav- 
elling alone, and without a compass, through one of our 
interminable Western forests. But few of the public libra- 
ries in the United States, it must be confessed, present any 
difficulties of this sort ; the student can find his way through 
them as easily as through a clump of trees in a pasture. 

Mr. Jewett has been able to add one feature to this cata- 
logue, which is not usually found in books of the same class, 
and which, indeed, cannot be given when they relate to 
libraries of great extent, without swelling the work to very 
inconvenient dimensions. He has given short biographical 
notices of authors, when it became necessary to distinguish 
between two of the same name ; and has appended such 
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notices to most of the titles of the ancient classics, and of 
many American productions. He has also occasionally 
added bibliographical notes, which evince much care, re- 
search, and discretion. On the whole, he has produced a 
valuable book, and we only regret, that his eminent quali6- 
cations for the task were not tested by the preparation of 
one of much greater extent. 

We learn from the Preface to this volume, that the library 
is the fruit, almost entirely, of the liberality .of private indi- 
viduals. The appropriations from the general funds of the 
college have necessarily been few and scanty ; and though 
similar institutions in the other States have usually been fed 
at least by a slender rill of legislative patronage, the only 
college library in Rhode Island has not received a drop from 
this source. We cannot but hope, now that the internal 
troubles of that State are quieted, and her finances are in 
excellent condition, that she will think generously of the 
claims of an institution which has done so much for the ad- 
vancement of education, and for the dissemination of sound 
principles throughout her boundaries. Liberality in such a 
cause is discreet and far-sighted economy. 

A collection of books made up almost exclusively from 
private benefactions, accumulating during a long period of 
years, cannot be so valuable as one of even quite inferior 
size, obtained by the direct expenditure of a considerable 
sum at one time, with a due regard to the selection of the 
works which are most needed. Individuals give a number 
of volumes to a college, or bequeath their whole collection 
to it, and in this way it may obtain a few rare and valuable 
works. But very many of the books thus obtained, having 
been originally brought together by chance or private caprice, 
merely cumber the shelves of a public institution with use- 
less matter. A library thus formed is very heterogeneous 
in its character, and unequal in the various departments of 
science and letters. Thus, in the catalogue now before 
us, we find the names of quite a number of Welsh books, 
and of works relating to the Welsh language and literature, 
while there is hardly a title belonging to the modern literature 
of France and Germany. The library contains a collection 
of Welsh poems by one Ap Robert, which are, doubtless, 
very beautiful, though unfortunately we never heard of them 
before ; and though Brown University has a corps of very 
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learned professors, we are sadly afraid that not one of them 
is able to read a line of the " Dau Gywydd." On the 
other hand, it does not possess a single work, in the original, 
either of Corneille or Racine, of Goethe or Schiller. It 
may have a few rare books, which would be considered val- 
uable by a bibliomaniac, or in one of the great European re- 
positories ; but the factitious value of these only mocks the 
poverty of the other departments of the collection. In this 
respect, the library is in the same state as the horse of the 
spendthrift, who, having exhausted his credit with the grain 
merchant, but not with the pastry cook, ordered the animal 
to be fed on cheesecakes and custards. 

Such considerations as these show the futility of the ex- 
cuse commonly offered by legislators for their ill-timed par- 
simony towards the higher seminaries of learning. They 
say, that the library already contains more books than any 
one man can read ; as if it were any consolation for an in- 
quirer who is in great need of a particular work to be offered 
another, however rare or valuable, which he does not want. 
Let the legislature of Rhode Island think of these things, 
and then strive to imitate the noble liberality of her private 
citizens towards an institution which has already done, and is 
doing, so much for the honor of the State. 

With a commendable feeling of gratitude for the exertions 
of these early friejids of the college, Mr. Jewett has insert- 
ed, in the Preface to his work, such information as he could 
obtain respecting their lives, characters, and the amount of 
their gifts. The list is not a long one, and the particulars 
are scanty ; but it is well that they are preserved, for they 
illustrate the manner in which colleges have been generally 
formed and their libraries collected in this country. Most of 
the information was derived from the records of the college, 
and from the recollections of a few aged persons, who were 
the friends of the institution in its early days. 

Brown University was incorporated in 1764, and bore the 
name of the "Rhode Island College" till 1804, when its 
present appellation was given to it, in honor of its most dis- 
tinguished benefactor, Mr. Nicholas Brown. This gentle- 
man, an eminent and successful merchant in Providence, 
R. I., began his benefactions to the institution in 1792, by 
presenting to it a law library of three hundred and fifty 
volumes, which he had imported for the purpose. In 1804, 
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he contributed $5,000 towards the foundation of a professor- 
ship of oratory and belles lettres ; and in 1815, he gave $ 500 
for the purchase of books. In 1823, he erected at his own 
expense the second college building, commonly known as 
" Hope College." At the same time, he requested the Fac- 
ulty to order, at the joint expense of himself and his broth- 
er-in-law, Mr. T. P. Ives, such a suit of apparatus, in all 
the departments of experimental science, as the wants of the 
university seemed to require. In 1831, as we have already 
mentioned, he contributed $ 10,000 towards the fund for the 
purchase of books, and built at his own expense a handsome 
edifice for a library and chapel, which was called "Manning 
Hall." In 1839, he tendered to the Corporation, for the 
purpose of erecting a house for the President, and another 
edifice for the accommodation of the departments of Natu- 
ral Philosophy, Chemistry, and Natural History, three valu- 
able lots of land as sites for these buildings, and ten thousand 
dollars. He died in September, 1841, in the seventy-third 
year of his age, having made to the college several bequests 
of land and other property. Seldom has an individual more 
richly earned the honor of having his name preserved and 
cherished in all coming time, as a benefactor to the cause of 
education and letters in this country. 

The first appropriation for the library from the general 
funds of the college was made in 1768, when Mr. Edwards, 
the agent of the institution, then in England, was author- 
ized to expend twenty pounds for this purpose ; and he 
probably received many donations in books. An attempt 
was made, about the year 1783, to increase the collection, 
and a considerable sum was subscribed, of which Mr. 
John Brown, the uncle of Mr. Nicholas Brown, contributed 
one half. The Bristol Education Society in England, in 
1784, made a valuable donation, containing the works of 
several of the Fathers of the Church ; and, in the same 
year, the sum of £ 350 was appropriated by the Corpora- 
tion for the purchase of books. The next considerable gift 
was made by the Rev. Isaac Backus, of Massachusetts, the 
author of a " Church History of New England," who died 
in 1806, and bequeathed to the college a part of his library. 
Among the books thus received was a copy of Roger Wil- 
liams's " Bloody Tenent yet more Bloody," published in 
London, in 1652. On a blank leaf, it contains these words, 
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in the hand-writing of Roger Williams : " For his honored 
and beloved Mr. John Clarke, an eminent Witnes of Christ 
Jesus ag'st ye bloodie doctrine of persecution, etc." The 
Rev. William Richards, of Lynn, England, author of a his- 
tory of that town, and of a Welsh and English dictionary, 
died in 1818, and bequeathed to the college his whole libra- 
ry, containing about thirteen hundred volumes. Among them 
was a considerable number of Welsh books, in regard to 
which we can only say, that it had been well, if the donor 
could have bequeathed to the college along with them a 
knowledge of the language in which they were written. By 
the exertions of the gentleman who was librarian to the in- 
stitution in 1825, the friends of the college were induced to 
subscribe $ 840, which sum was expended in buying books. 
More recent donations, though considerable in amount, we 
have not room here to notice. 

Of the general character of the library Mr. Jewett re- 
marks, that " it is, as might be supposed from the manner in 
which it has been collected, very miscellaneous. Obvious 
deficiencies in nearly every department remain to be suppli- 
ed. But there will be found upon the shelves some books 
extremely rare, even in Europe, while the great proportion 
of them are valuable. Perhaps no library of its size in the 
country contains so good a collection of books pertaining to 
the history and literature of the English Dissenters." 



Art. IX.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — A Course of Lectures on the Constitutional Jurisprudence 
of the United States, delivered annually in Columbia Col- 
lege, N. Y. By William Alexander Duek, LL. D., late 
President of that Institution. New York : Harper and 
Brothers. 1843. 18mo. pp. 407. 

The want of a good elementary work on the character and 
nature of our governmernt has been long felt in our seminaries 
of learning, and the effects of this deficiency have been too fa- 
tally visited upon the country by the untaught statesmen, to 
whose guidance it has committed its most important interests. 



